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be assured that I will endeavour to justify their
suffrages by labouring with you for the mainten-
ance of tranquillity, the first necessity of the
country, and for the development of the demo-
. cratic institutions which the country is entitled
to reclaim. My conduct, always guided by a
sense of duty and respect for the laws, will prove,
in defiancfe of the passions by which I have been
maligned and still am blackened, that none is
more anxious than I am to devote myself to the
defence of order and the consolidation of the
republic." At the time, both the language of this
address and the manner of its delivery created a
favourable impression on his audience.

Thereafter the prince's appearances in the
Chamber were infrequent, his utterances still more
rare. There was indeed good reason for this.
His new supporters and admirers were to be found
in mutually hostile camps; socialists, even com-
munists, believed in him as the friend of the
people, on account of some of his writings such
as the essay on the extinction of pauperism ; some
of the constitutionalists regarded him as the cham-
pion of law and order, because of his action in
London in enrolling as a special constable during
the Chartist riots ; imperialists revered his name ;
many of the monarchists supported him as a
weakling who, if once in power, could be used to
further their own objects. A speech which would